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HE poet who writes for 
all ages and all peoples, 
alone is immortal. He 
deals not in narrow preju- 
dices, local impressions, 
fictitious representation ; but, 
seizing upon the great principles 
which lie at the base of our 
being, he interprets and vivifies them ; and 
the reader of every day and of every clime 
sees his own soul reflected therein, and 
typified. In this consists the wonderful 
power of Shakspeare — watingn this ac- 
counts for the waning reputation of By- 
ron and of his contemporaries. In this con- 
sists Milton's greatness — wanting it, ac- 
counts for the constantly narrowing circle 




of the admirers of " Marmion," * ( Lady of 
the Lake, 1 ' " Lay of the Last Minstrel," 
great as that circle has been. It is the 
arbiter of fame ; and by its requisitions shall 
all be made to abide. 

As with the Poet, so with the Sculptor. 
His expression is narrowed down to small 
compass, but the inexorable laws of im- 
mortality require that his embodiment shall 
be no fleeting passion, no local impression, 
no chance expression : he must seize the 
grand master principles of the soul, and 
fasten them in the block before him, to be 
studied and appreciated in future ages, by 
other generations and people than his own. 
Does he fail to do this, his labor is suffered 
to pass into neglect, and finally to forge t- 
fulness, as have the works of the hundred 
co-laborers of Phidias ; while he, the rare 
genius, caught the very mystery of being, 
impressed it in the awaiting stone, and he 
lives for ever ! 

This principle Goethe recognizes. In 
his essay upon the Laocoon, he says : — 
" Laocoon is a bare name ; the artists have 
stripped him of his priesthood, his Trojan 
nationality, of every poetical or mythologi- 
cal attribute ; there remains nothing of all 
that fable had clothed him with ; he is a 
father with his two sons, in danger of des- 
truction from two fierce animals. In like 
manner, we see no messenger of the gods, 
but two plain, natural serpents, powerful 
enough to overcome a man, but by no 
means, either in form or treatment, super- 
natural and avenging ministers of wrath. 
They glid« in, as it is their nature to do, 



twine around, knot together, and one, being 
irritated, bites. If I had to describe this 
work without knowing the farther intent of 
it, I should say it were a Tragic Idyl. A 
father was sleeping, his two sons beside 
him ; two serpents twined about them, and 
now, waking, they struggle to free them- 
selves from the living net. 1 ' 

This immortal work remains, like other 
works of antiquity, a great beacon in the 
darkness of the " dead past," to mark where 
genius has lived ; and it will for ever re- 
main, because it will appeal to man for ever 
in its record of soul-agony and bodily tor- 
ture. 

' We do not propose to discuss the pro- 
prieties of Classic as compared with Mod- 
ern Art — it has been done by vastly abler 
pens than ours ; and yet, there is room for 
discourse upon these proprieties, regarding 
them, as we are inclined to do, as ideas — 
not as mere attributes. Arsene Hous- 
saye, in his " Histoire de la Peinture 
Flamande et Hollandaise," has, it appears 
to us, fairly stated the question of differ- 
ences conceived to exist between the Art 
of the past and of the present; and we 
may, therefore, quote : — " The Greeks 
have only sought to give the external ap- 
pearance of a human being. They have 
imparted to it all the force, all the grace, 
all the beauty which God has given to man 
and woman ; they have illuminated it with 
all visible splendor, expressing by anima- 
tion all its passions ; but we can also as 
positively assert, that they have never be- 
held those rays of divine sentiment which 
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have illumined modern Art, from Perugino 
to Prudhon. They have not felt them — 
they never imagined their existence, nor 
have they seen them gleam upon their 
pallet. The Grecian artists, who were 
rather sculptors, have deified man by the 
corporeal form, by exquisite lines, by gran- 
deur, force, and grace of contour ; but the 
Italians of the Renaissance, who were, for 
the greater part, rather thinkers than artists 
— more penetrated by the religion of Christ 
than that of Art — have deified # man by 
giving him an expression superior to hu- 
manity. The sentiment which seizes us 
before the beau ideal of Praxiteles, is that 
of admiration, — before the beau ideal of 
Perugino it is -religion. Praxiteles daz- 
zles our eyes with his Cyprian Venus — the 
Goddess of terrestrial pleasures — Perugino 
touches our hearts with Mary the Queen 
of Heaven and Mother of Christ, or with 
Magdalen when she has drunk celestial 
love from a living source. Yet both are 
elevated, for both have found the beau 
ideal — the one of form, the other of senti- 
ment. Phidias, the Raphael of the ancient 
Greeks — Phidias, who was more expres- 
sive in sculpture than his contemporaries 
in painting, is endowed with sovereign 
majesty. We cannot too much admire the 
grandeur of his attitudes, the .bold beauty 
of his lines, the elevated character of his 
figures ; but under his all-powerful hand the 
marble has never wept ; for in his time grief 
and sorrow were but the weakness of 
humanity — Christ converted them- into 
poetry." 

In this it is expressly denied to Greek 
Art that it had soul, by which, we suppose, 
is meant the subjective character and its 
emotional expression ; but who that has 
gazed upon the " Olympic Jupiter," or the 
" Minerva " of Phidias, or upon the Apollo 
and Diana and Venus, will deny to them 
every attribute except that of mere physi- 
cal beauty, physical force,- physical great- 
ness? It is preposterous to assume the 
total absence of the spiritual in these 
Heathen monuments of genius ; and, Chris- 
tian as we are, it is not in our education, 
nor in our observation, nor in our taste, to 
fall in with the idea, so generally taught, 
of the merely sensual or sensuous charac- 
ter of these records of the Greeks and 
Romans. 

Let us look into this Orthodox view a 
little. Houssaye says of Phidias : — " We 
cannot too much admire the grandeur of 
his attitudes, the bold beauty of his lines, 
the elevated character of his figures,". 



&c. Now, who can conceive of " gran- 
deur," " elevated character," in an indi- 
vidual, except as the result of the emotional 
or subjective nature 1 Napoleon, with his 
blank, passionless face, was a merely pas- 
sive thing; but Napoleon, in the hour of 
battle, with every lineament of his finely 
cut Grecian face gleaming with the soul 
within him, was the man whom the world 
terms "grand ;" and it is this Napoleon — 
the grand, the $0#Z-moved Napoleon — 
whom Phidias would have wrought from 
the marble, not the dullard, destitute of 
emotion, as the pmperor sometimes ap- 
peared. 

Who can believe that the face, pf 
Pericles, chiseled by the great Sculptor, 
was destitute of the soul expression of the 
great General? Or, who will believe that 
Apelles, with his four colors and his 
"inimitable grace" painted Alexander 
the Great as the impassive, emotionless 
warrior and emperor ? The very conces- 
sions made to Greek Art, viz.:— grandeur, 
grace, force, godlike self-reliance — imply 
the necessity of the further concession of 
subjectivity to it; for are these attributes 
possible except as they reflect the jdiocra- 
sy, the soul of the subject? 

It does not impair our premises to say 
that the Greek was a Heathen, and,. there- , 
fore, had no idea of true spirituality ; and, 
not possessing the knowledge, that he could 
not interpret it. If the mythology which 
gave every element, every signal virtue, 
every harmony in earth and air and sea, its 
unseen embodiment of a God, had no power 
to give a true impression of a spiritual na- 
ture, the very study which the artist made of 
the "human form divine" could not have 
failed to betray to his subtle sense, the 
beauty and power and glory of the diviner 
essence of being* And that it did not fail 
to unlock to the artist, all unconsciously to 
him though it might have been, the know- 
ledge of the spiritual attributes of each 
individual subject, we think is beyond cavil, 
if the Apollo, the Venus, the Olympian 
Jove, the Minerva, and Diana which have 
been saved to us, are studied in the spirit 
of a " citizen of the world," rather than in 
the spirit of a partisan. 

Archibald Alison* writing of the 
"Louvre in 1814," thus refers to the 
Apollo and Venus : — " The commanding air 
and advanced step of # the Apollo, exhibit 
man in his noblest aspect, as triumphing 
over the evils ^>f physical nature; the avert- 
ed eye and retiring grace of the Venus, 
are expressive of the modesty, gentleness, 



submission which form the most beautiful 
features of the female character. 

Wot equal, as their sex not equal, seemed 1 -: 
For valor He, and contemplation formed,. 
For beauty She, and sweet attractive graces 
jle for God only, She for God in Him.* 

"These words were said of our first 
parents by our greatest poet, after the in- 
fluence of a pure religion had developed 
the real nature of the female character, and 
determined the place which woman was to 
hold in the scale of nature ; but the idea 
had been expressed in a still finer manner 
two thousand years before, by the sculp- 
tors of antiquity ; and, amidst all the de- 
gradation of ancient manners, the prophetic 
genius of Grecian taste contemplated that 
ideal perfection in the character of the 
sexes, which was destined to form the 
boundary of human progress in the remo- 
test ages of human improvement." And of 
the Venus de Medici, he says : — " Even 
the countenance, the most beautiful which 
it had ever entered the mind of man to con, 
ceive^nd of which no copy gives the slight- 
est idea, bears no trace of emotion, and 
none of the marks of human feeling ; it is 
the settled expression of celestial beauty, 
and even the smile on her lip is not the 
fleeting smile of temporary joy, but the 
lasting expression of that heavenly feeling 
which sees in all around it the grace and 
loveliness which belong to itself alone." 
And again : — -" The Grecian statues in the 
Louvre may be considered as the most per- 
fect works of human genius, and every one 
must feel these higher conceptions of hu- 
man form, and of human nature, which the 
taste of human statuary had formed." 

It seems strange that, after giving to 
Grecian Art such pre-eminence over all 
art, the astute critic should fail to see that 
he had stricken down the orthodox dogma 
of the want of spiritual beauty in the works 
of the ancient masters. Had he taken 
these results of his observations in the 
French Gallery, and applied them to the 
dogma, the received view of the affinities 
of ancient and modern Art would have re- 
ceived a sensible shock. 

Genius belongs alone to no particular 
people — it is ubiquitous, omnipresent ; and, 
though its expression may differ, so long 
as it seizes and faithfully interprets the 
great truths which underlie our being, it 
demands recognition. No narrow criticism 
should seek to render one work inferior, 
which is really superior, to another, even 
though a barbarian was the artist, and 

" he, their sire, 
Butchered, to make a Roman holiday V* 
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was the subject. So do some critics think 
who strive to render truth the great crite- 
rion in judging of Art and its exponents. 
Charles G. Leland has written :. — " The 
true critic has nothing to do with the pre- 
ference which may be awarded by one or 
another person or school, to the productions 
peculiar to a certain grade, rank, or divis- 
ion in Art; neither with Real or Ideal, 
Material or Spiritual, Classic, Romantic, 
Transcendental, Empirical ; he recognizes 
Truth, as existing in all; and ever strives 
after that juste milieu, which, though per- 
haps unattainable, is certainly not unap- 
proachable. He remembers that universal- 
ity, or many-sidedness, is more peculiarly 
an attribute of Art than of any other known 
pursuit; and consequently, continually 
strives after that impartiality of taste 
which such an universality imperatively 
requires." 

Let what we have said be brought to 
bear upon Powers' Greek Slave, and the 
work appears in its true light. The Sculp- 
tor has been a profound student, and he 
has properly gone to the fountain head — 
to Greek Art. In it he has read the secret 
of interpretation of beauty, hidden through 
so many centuries ; and to reproduce his 
impressions, doubtless, was his highest aim. 
Taking a subject embodying the real and 
the ideal, he lavished his whole strength 
of soul upon their reproduction in unity. 
How has he succeeded? The London Art 
Union answers: — "It is sufficient to say 
that his work reminds us of the antique — 
it competes successfully with the best rem- 
nants of Greek Art." Higher praise could 
not be awarded, if we regard what Alison 
accords to the statues of antiquity* Yet, 
critics who build their eyrie upon the plains 
of Platitude, see in the " Greek Slave" 
only a fine statue which might be called by 
any other name — they read in it no par- 
ticular idea — it is simply sensuous beauty* 
and the sculptor is denied the genius of a 
master. That the opinion of the London 
Art Union is the correct one, must be ap- 
parent to all whose minds are capable of 
grasping the truth as it is embodied in this 
almost breathing statue. 

In beauty, the figure is regarded as very 
perfect. The pose is graceful and in harmo- 
ny with the idea of the statue. The lines 
are all round, full, indicative of exuberant 
health and the warmth of young life : yet 
there is not the faintest approach to the 
sensual, as is apparent from the impression 
the statue makes upon all beholders. A 
connoisseur writes of it :— -" It is extremely 



interesting to watch the effect which the 
statue has upon all who come before it. 
Its presence is a magic circle, within whose 
precincts all are held spell-bound and al- 
most speechless. The grey-headed man, 
the youth, the matron and the maid, alike 
yield themselves to the magic of its power, 
and for many minutes gaze upon it in silence 
and reverential admiration, and so pure an 
atmosphere breathes round it that the eye 
of man beams only with reverent delight, 
and the cheek of woman glows but with 
the fullness of emotion. Loud-talking 
men are hushed into a silence at which they 
themselves wonder ; . those who come to 
speak learnedly and utter ecstasies of dil- 
ettantism slink into corners, where, alone, 
they may silently gaze in pleasing penance 
for their audacity, and groups of women 
hover together as if to seek protection 
from the power of their own sex's beauty." 
Is it in the power of genius to do more ? 
No mere talent could have accomplished 
this ; the same divinity which moved the 
hand of the artist of the Niobe group, 
gave impulse to the chisel of the American 
sculptor, for something of the same effect 
upon the beholder is wrought ; and it is sim- 
ply stupidity to accord to one exalted con- 
ception, to the other mere prettiness* 

Goethe, in the essay on the Laocoon, 
makes this fine and truthful observation : — 
" The highest pathetic expression that can 
be given by art, hovers in the transition 
from one state or condition to another. 
You see a lively child, running with all the 
energy and joy of life, bounding and full of 
delight ; he is unexpectedly struck some- 
what roughly by a playmate, or is otherwise 
morally or physically hurt* This new sen- 
sation thrills like an electric shock through 
all his limbs, and this transition is in the 
highest degree pathetic ; it is a revulsion 
of which one Can form no idea without hav- 
ing seen it» In this case plainly the spir- 
itual as well as the physical man i9 in 
action. If, during the transition, there still 
remain evident traces of the previous 
state, the result is the noblest subject for 
plastic art, as is the case in the Laocoon, 
where action and suffering are shown in 
the same instant* Thus* for instance* 
Eurydice* bitten in the heel by the snake 
she has trodden on, as she goes joyfully 
through the meadow with the flowers she 
has collected* would make a most pathetic 
statue, because the twofold state, the joyful 
advance, and its painful arrest, might be 
expressed, not only by the Uowers that 
she lets fall, but by the direction of her 



limbs, and the doubtful fluttering of her 
dress." 

This principle, or rather this moment of 
feeling, Powers, has caught, and expressed 
with the subtle appreciation of the master. 
The maiden, chained in the slave mart, has 
just had her mantle thrown from her person, 
and there she stands in all her nude beauty, 
before the searching eyes of the Turkish 
inspector* The slightly averted face tells 
the whole history in its moment of anguish. 
The shocked sensibilities lead her to shrink 
from such exposition of her person, but the 
maidenly purity and the strength of virtue 
come in to sustain the trial ; and we have 
a sublime realization of the triumph ol 
beauty and purity over every outrage 
which can be offered to the shrinking body. 
What greater victory could genius gain 
over the soulless, senseless marble ? 

The " Greek Slave " is one of the mon- 
uments of modern art which becomes more 
noticed as it grows in years. Had it em- 
bodied no great idea — the. triumph of beau- 
ty and purity over outrage and pain, the 
sublimity of resignation under trial — had it 
simply been a reproduction of the beautiful , 
living model who stood for the artist, with 
no language in its nudity — like the thou- 
sand and one statues of to-day, it would 
have passed into privacy and into com- 
parative forgetfulness. But it is com- 
missioned for long life, Its popularity — 
if that be evidence of its hold upon the 
consideration of art devotees — is becoming 
almost national, and Hiram Powers' name 
is now familiar to every intelligent house- 
hold. This fact encourages us to believe 
that the public is ripe for the best fruits of 
genius — that the "Golden Era of Greek 
Art is to find its counterpart in these latter 
days* 

We never &h attain ID a knowledge of a*y 
work of art except we not only compre- 
hend, but enter into sympathy with, thespir it 
which produced ifc» The artist's idea may 
stand in bold relief ; but if we assume rules 
of art* foreign to his tastes and concep- 
tions, we* do him the worst injustice, and 
his labor may fail to achieve proper recog- 
nition. How the great master-pieces to 
which we have referred have attained to 
their universal renown, when one of their 
finest attributes was denied them, is only 
capable of explanation in the fact that their 
excellence in all general and specific de- 
partments is so supreme that even spirit- 
uality may be denied, and yet leave them 
unapproachable. Concede to them the 
Spiritual, how glorious is Greek Art ! 
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